A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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U. S. Prepares Final 
Blow Against Japan 


Mightiest Concentration of Mili- 
tary Power to Be Directed 
at Home Islands 


TERMS OF SURRENDER MADE PUBLIC 


Rejection of Potsdam Ultimatum: Will 
Lead to Complete Destruction 
of Country in Future 


' The Japanese people, who, nearly 
‘four years ago, challenged American 
| might at Pearl Harbor, are now close 
to defeat, their dream of dominance in 
' the Pacific ending in a whirlwind of 
' blood and death which they are power- 
"less to withstand. Not only is their 
' island empire almost wholly lost; their 
own homeland is rocking under air and 
/sea attacks of unparalleled destruc- 
® tiveness. And, more than this, United 
» Nations leaders have made it clear that 
unless they capitulate now, there is 
) still greater violence to come. 
| Militarily. the Japanese have their 
| backs to the wall. Here is the situa- 
tion. On the Asiatic mainland, they 
m® have been crowded into Korea, Man- 
churia, and other northeastern terri- 
tories close to their own islands. The 
"rich resources and troop concentra- 
/ tions in the southeast were virtually 
‘cut off when American and Chinese 
‘power, plus the needs of other defense 
‘zones, forced them to withdraw from 
‘most of the strategic coastal areas be- 
‘tween Shanghai and Hong Kong. 
- Allied conquest of the Philippines 
and such other strategic islands as 
"Saipan and Okinawa has blocked off 
"the principal sea lanes to the East 
indies and the rest of Japan’s Pacific 
Pholdings. It has also placed our naval 
"and air strength at points where maxi- 
"mum damage to Japanese planes, ships, 
Nand cities is possible. Ever since 
une, our Navy and Air Force have 
‘been pounding Japan at close range. 
According to Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz, recent engagements have 
wiped out the Japanese fleet as an ef- 
"fective threat to our forces. General 
eorge C. Kenney, commander of our 
"Far East Air Forces, reports that 
‘enemy air opposition is falling off 
rapidly because of shortages of fuel 
nd trained pilots and also because of 
apan’s desire to husband her remain- 
g air strength for defense against 
the »xpected invasion. 


Growing Allied Might 


At the same time, new men and new 
eapons are pouring into the Pacific 
theater. Redeployment machinery has 
ready whisked hundreds of thousands 

veterans of the European war to the 
ar East. Every day, more are arriv- 
ng in the United States for brief 

rloughs and retraining, after which 
hey will set out for Pacific battle- 
ronts. 

Up to now, air power has been our 
thief weapon against Japan. That it 
Will continue to play a major role in 

lied strategy is evident in the state- 
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LITTLE IN NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 


Proof of the victory 





Democracy Wins a Victory 
By Walter E. Myer 


A few weeks ago Edward Murrow, in one of his broadcasts from London, said 
that “the British armies retreated in many places, but the retreat from Magna 
Charta was not considerable.” The country passed through a period of extreme 
danger, from which the people rescued themselves only by heroic devotion and 
unparalleled courage. There were long years of sacrifice, of anxiety and grief. 
Every family lived in the battle zone, with all its attendant dangers. 


But through these perilous days there was no call for a dictator to mobilize 
the strength of the nation. With minor exceptions there was no surrender of 
personal liberties. The English democracy rose to meet the crisis and remained 
a democracy. 


Then, shortly after the war with Germany ended, came another crisis. Britain 
was confronted with one of the most fundamental issues a nation could be called 
upon to meet. Should the traditional system of private enterprise be maintained 
practically intact, or should the country move decisively in the direction of state 
socialism? Seldom has such an issue as this been resolved peacefully and in the 
democratic manner. It is quite customary for political parties to stage fierce 
contests over minor issues. But this was no minor question. It went to the heart 
of the national economy. 


The campaign was, indeed, a bitter one, but the British constitution passed 
through it unshaken. The election was free and peaceful, a vindication of the 
proposition that democratic processes can prevail in times of greatest tension. 
Through the exercise of these processes the people of a great nation decided to 
alter the traditional national economy. They decided by an overwhelming vote 
to install in power a party committed to government ownership of basic industries. 


This decision may or may not have been wise. Only the future can resolve that 
point. British experience may or may not give encouragement to the spread of 
socialism in other lands. But the principle that the most vital of issues can be 
acted upon through a free ballot and that violence need not be called in as an 
arbiter has been strengthened everywhere by the British example. 


It has frequently been said that British influence is declining throughout the 
world. In a sense this may be true. British military power does not speak with 
the commanding voice it once did. But influence is a matter of ideas as well as 
of military might. And so long as the democratic faith is as strongly buttressed 
as it is today in Britain, the British will exert a powerful influence among the 
nations of the earth. 


England Votes Labor 
Party Into Office 


Britons Respect Churchill’s War 
Record, But Lack Confidence 
in Him for Peacetime 


ATTLEE HEADS NEW GOVERNMENT 


Laborites Favor National Ownership 
of the Basic Industries, and 
Other Economic Reforms 


When the results of the British elec- 
tion were made known late last month, 
people throughout the world read the 
news with startled surprise. Those 
who were well informed knew that 
there was a marked trend in Britain 
toward the Left—toward the Labor 
Party. They knew that Prime Minis- 
ter Winston Churchill was losing sup- 
port and that the majority of his Con- 
servative Party in the House of Com- 
mons would be whittled down. 

But few expected a landslide that 
would retire the great war leader by 
a two to one vote. Yet that is.what 
happened. The Conservatives, who 
had 358 seats in the retiring House of 
Commons, elected in 1935, will have 
195 votes in the new, while the Labor 
Party, which has had 1638 seats, will 
now have 390—just twice the Con- 
servative vote. When small parties 
generally favorable to Labor are 
added, the total comes to 417 seats. 
When small groups favorable to the 
Conservative are counted, the total 
opposition vote in the Commons will 
be 210. 

Since these surprising figures were 
made known to the world, observers 
everywhere have been busy analyzing 
the returns; trying to figure out the 
significance of this political revolu- 
tion, speculating about what it means 
to the British, and to other nations. 
Naturally many interpretations are set 
forth, and some of them conflict with 
others, but out of the welter of expla- 
nations certain points of general 
agreement may be noted. 


Interpreting the Results 


Most observers agree that the dras- 
tic movement to the Left reflects, 
among other things, a determination 
on the part of millions of people, of 
the middle classes as well as the work- 
ers, to make England more democratic. 
That country probably enjoys as much 
political democracy as any other, but 
it has lagged in the establishment of 
economic and social democracy. Class 
distinctions are clearly marked and 
hard to break through. Opportunities 
for advancement are markedly un- 
equal. Millions live in poverty, with 
little hope of rising. The children of 
the so-called “better classes” are edu- 
cated in expensive private schools, 
while eight out of nine of the children 
of the country receive no education 
after the age of fourteen. 

During the war the people, or a large 
proportion of them, got it into their 
heads that all this was to be changed; 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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Mieaning of British Election Results 


(Concluded from page 1) 


that out of the privations and suffer- 
ing endured through the terrible or- 
deal a new and better England would 
rise. The war came to mean to them 
not only the defeat of the enemy but 
a regeneration of their national life. 
Everywhere, even in our own country, 
there was much talk about the “brave 
new world” that was to come out of 
the war, and about “the century of the 
common man.” Many of the British 
took these slogans seriously. They 
were sustained by this belief in a bet- 
ter future during the dark days of 
“blood, toil, tears and sweat.” They 
thought they saw evidences of the 
changes that were coming. “It was 
about the time of the great bombing 
attack on London in 1941,” says Joseph 
Barnes in the May, 1945, Survey 
Graphic, “that word spread across the 
Atlantic of what was called a ‘blood- 
less revolution’ in Great Britain. This 
was seen as a profound transformation 
of social life and values as a result of 
the enlistment of all British people in 
defense of their country against inva- 
sion.” 

As danger lessened in England and 
peace came in sight, however, the con- 
fidence in a more democratic future 
was weaker. Doubts became stronger. 
There was a general impression that 
the Churchill government was bent on 
getting back to prewar conditions, that 
it would not move forward and that, 
unless a change were made, the people 
would be back where they were. The 
feeling grew that while Churchill was 
a magnificent war leader he was not 
the man to guide the nation through a 
period of reconstruction. 


Conservative Program 


This belief may not have been justi- 
fied. As a matter of fact, Churchill 
and the Conservatives promised re- 
forms which, in America, would seem 
somewhat drastic. They promised full 
employment. They said they would 
extend the social security system and 
that they would promote a comprehen- 
sive housing program and a national 
health service. 

But for some time there has been 
evidence that many people had no con- 
fidence in these promises. The election 
returns show how extensive this lack 
of confidence was. The majority ap- 
parently felt that the Tories could not 
be depended upon to help improve the 
lot of the common man. 

Churchill did indeed promise full 
employment, but he depended on pri- 
vate industry to find jobs for all. If 
free enterprise were encouraged, he 
thought, private business would thrive 
and increasing numbers of workers 
would be employed. 

The Labor Party advocates a more 
radical program than this. It is a 
socialistic party in that it demands 
government ownership of basic indus- 
tries. It favors the nationalization 
(government ownership) of the coal 
mines, electric power, the iron and 
steel industry, and the transportation 
system. These are far-reaching pro- 
posals, but the election results show 
that a majority of the British people 
are ready for sweeping economic 
changes. 

The Laborites do not, of course, plan 
to wipe out the private enterprise sys- 
tem altogether. They would retain 
private ownership except in the case 
of certain specified basic industries. 


But even in the case of privately owned 
enterprises they would retain many of 
the wartime controls, such as the con- 
trol of prices. They advocate high 
wages, taxation bearing less heavily on 
the lower income groups, public works 
where necessary to insure full em- 
ployment, and reforms “in the educa- 
tional system. 
‘-The Labor Party, now in power, is 
committed to an extensive housing 
program. The problem of housing is a 
serious one in England. It is serious 
in this country, even though none of 
our homes have been destroyed by 
bombs. Imagine the situation in 
Great Britain where more than a 
fourth of all the houses have been de- 
stroyed or damaged by bombing! 

It is estimated that if the English 
people are to be at all decently housed, 





Commons and may be expected to put 
its program into effect. Whether the 
measures adopted will give the com- 
mon people of England more prosperity 
and greater opportunities, or whether, 
on the other hand, they will result in 
confusion and failure, the future will 
determine. 

At any rate the radical trend which 
is so pronounced in Great Britain is in 
keeping with movements under way in 
France, Belgium, and other nations. 
We are witnessing throughout Europe, 
for good or ill, a definite swing to the 
Left; a swing toward economic pro- 
grams which to most Americans seem 
drastic and radical. 

While the British appear to be 
interested chiefly in domestic issues 
the people of other countries, including 
Americans, are concerned about the 


ACME 


Postwar rebuilding of Britain’s damaged areas is one of the tasks confronting the 


nation’s new government. 
carried out in the city of Plymouth. 


three or four million residences are 
needed—as many as were built during 
the twenty years between wars. Yet 
Churchill promised only 220,000 houses 
in -the next two years, plus 200,000 
temporary prefabricated houses. Dis- 
satisfaction with this program and a 
belief that the Labor Party would act 
more quickly, had much to do with the 
sweeping Labor victory. 

The election returns indicate that a 
majority of Englishmen still have the 
vision of a new and better England, a 
more democratic England, rising from 
the ashes of war. To. realize their 
vision they are prepared to adopt radi- 
cal measures; to move far in the direc- 
tion of socialism. 

The Labor Party, which has been 
given a mandate by the people to carry 
out these radical measures, has a com- 
manding majority in the House of 


The sketch above shows some of the plans which may be 


possible effects of the change in the 
British government upon international 
policies. 

On one point we may be reassured. 
The change will not affect Britain’s 
participation in the war against Ja- 
pan. Prime Minister Attlee and his 
government are as firmly committed to 
the prosecution of the war in the Pa- 
cific as the Churchill government was. 

No sudden changes in international 
policy may be observed. Mr. Attlee 
and many of his ministers were mem- 
bers of the Churchill coalition cabinet, 
and in general they supported the 
Churchill foreign policies. At a num- 
ber of points, however, evidences of 
change in policy may soon be apparent. 

The Churchill government sought 
to increase the power and influence of 
Great Britain by keeping elements 
friendly to Britain in power in cer- 


tain key countries. In particular the 
effort was made to attach nations in 
the Mediterranean region to Britain 
through the support of groups friendly 
to the British. 

In pursuance of this program 
Churchill sought to maintain friendly 
relations with Franco in Spain. He 
supported the House of Savoy in 
Italy, favoring the monarchy there 
rather than a republican government. 
He supported King Peter in Yugosla- 
via and King George in Greece. In the 


latter country his support took the® 


form of active military assistance. He 
was accused of not being interested in 
the support of democracy. His critics 
said that he was as quick to support 
a fascist regime as a democratic one, 
if it was friendly to Britain. 

Whether or not this charge was true, 
the Attlee government is likely to be 
more interested in the support of 
democratic principles. It is almost 
certain to withdraw such encourage- 
ment as Churchill may have given 
Franco. It will probably withdraw 
the support Churchill gave the House 
of Savoy in Italy, and will favor the 
establishment of a republic in that 
country. It may try to get England 
out of the Greek civil war. 

It must be expected, of course, that 
Attlee, like Churchill, will undertake 
to maintain British influence in the 
Mediterranean region. He will en- 
courage elements friendly to Britain. 
But at the same time he will probably 
also manifest an active interest in the 
spread of democracy as against vary- 
ing forms of autocracy. 

It is generally expected that the 
change from Churchill to Attlee in 
England will result in more cordial 
Anglo-Russian relations, and this ex- 
pectation may be realized. The Anti- 
Russian influence was fairly strong in 
the Conservative Party, and this in- 
fluence sometimes interfered with ef- 
forts at cooperation. The Labor Party 
on the whole will be friendlier to Rus- 
sia, and this should help relations. 


Basic Differences 


It should be kept in mind, however, 
that the Russians are Communists 
while the British government is so- 
cialist, and the two groups dislike each 
other as much as either dislikes capi- 
talism. But when allowance is made 
for this fact it remains a probability 
that Anglo-Russian relations will im- 
prove with the change of government 
in Britain. 

Whatever one may think of the ac- 
tion taken by the British last month 
it cannot reasonably be said that they 
displayed ingratitude in casting Win- 
ston Churchill aside after he had risen 
to such heights of greatness as a wa 
leader. They were not selecting a war 
leader this time but a man to guide 
them through a critical period of re- 
construction. And that is something 
very different. 

Perhaps Mr. Churchill would have 
done well in dealing with the problems 
Britain now faces, and perhaps he 
would not. But this question was to 
be decided on its merits. The British 
displayed their political maturity by 
recognizing that fact. They made 
their decision without in any way be- 
littling the services of the man who 
led them through dark and dangerous 
days and who thereby achieved undy- 
ing greatness. 
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The British Parliamentary System 


RITAIN’S campaign and election— 

as well as events before and after 
—have given the American people one 
of their best opportunities in a long 
time to observe the workings of the 
parliamentary system of government. 
Strikingly illustrated were some of the 
major differences between that system 
and our own. 

Whereas voters in the United States 
have been going to the polls every two 
years—war or no war—to elect an 
entire House of Representatives and 
one-third of the Senate, and every four 
g years to choose a President, there has 
been no national election in Britain 
since 1935. Normally there would 
have been one at least every five 
years, and perhaps oftener, but by 
common consent among the people, the 
parties, and the political leaders’ na- 
tional elections were suspended during 
the wartime emergency. 

Britain could do this because, unlike 
the United States, she has no rigid law 
or Constitution which places exact 
limits on the duration of a Parliament 
or the life of an administration. It 
was therefore possible for the nation 
to agree that the holding of an election 
would place unnecessary stress on na- 
tional unity, and to postpone such an 
election by action of Parliament until 
wartime conditions permitted it to be 
held without endangering that unity. 

It was thus that the Parliament 
which would have gone out of office 
in 1940, under the normal course of 
events, stayed on year by year as 
the political truce was extended. The 
only changes in membership were those 
brought about by special elections to 
fill occasional vacancies. 

That truce, as we know, came to an 
end several months ago. There was a 
possibility that it might last until the 


{ war against Japan had ended, or at 


the very least until this fall. That in 
itself was a matter of much debate in 
Britain, but at last Winston Churchill 
set the wheels in motion for an ear- 
lier election by submitting his resig- 
nation as head of the government, and 
it was announced that Parliament was 
dissolved. Churchill remained, or re- 
turned, as prime minister of a “care- 
taker” administration which has now 
given way to the new Labor adminis- 
tration under Clement Attlee. 

When the people went to the polls 
early last month and decided in favor 
of a change, they were voting only for 
members of the House of Commons. 
In each district, there was a race 





among candidates for the seat in Com- 
mons from that district.. But there 
was no national ticket in which voters 
chose between Winston Churchill and 
Clement Attlee for the office of prime 
minister. Mr. Churchill was merely a 
candidate for a seat in Commons from 
a particular district, and Mr. Attlee 
ran a similar race in an entirely dif- 
ferent district. Other national lead- 
ers, such as Anthony Eden and Herbert 
Morrison, were engaged in identical 
races elsewhere. 

In all there were 640 contests for the 
640 seats in the House of Commons. 
When the results were counted—after 
a lapse of several weeks to permit the 
return of overseas votes—candidates 
of the Labor Party were found to have 
won 390 seats, Conservatives 195 seats, 
and minor parties the rest. Among 
the victors were Attlee, of the Labor 
Party, and Churchill, of the Conserva- 
tive Party. 

The results brought about a sharp 
change in the political makeup of 
Commons. Formerly the Conserva- 
tives had been in a majority, and the 
Labor members in a minority, but now 
their positions are reversed. 

By reason of this, the leadership of 
the national administration is like- 
wise changed. For as soon as an elec- 
tion is held, the King asks the leader 
of the majority party in Commons 
(designated in a party caucus) to be- 
come prime minister and to form a 
new government. Churchill, leader of 
the Conservatives, has thus given way 
to Attlee, leader of the Laborites. 

If it had happened that no one party 
had won a clear, working majority, a 
coalition leader—one who meets with 
the approval of a majority of members 
in Commons, regardless of party— 
would have been chosen. And he 
would have formed a cabinet composed 
of men from the various parties. 
Churchill, of course, was prime minis- 
ter of a coalition government, but not 
because the lines were so evenly di- 
vided. There was a comfortable Con- 
servative majority, but due to the 
political truce and in order to present 
the appearance of national unity a 
coalition cabinet held office. 

Inasmuch as the Labor Party holds 
such a strong position now, Clement 
Attlee is able to choose a cabinet com- 
posed only of Labor members. He is 
under no necessity to select men out- 
side the party unless he so desires. 

In many respects, the cabinet se- 
lected by the prime minister is a much 
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Parliament House alongside the Thames River 


different body from the one chosen by 
a President of the United States. 
First of all, it is much more elastic 
in size than the comparable body in 
this country. While our traditional 
cabinet (apart from officials who are 
sometimes invited to attend cabinet 
meetings) includes just 10 men, or 
heads of the leading administrative 
departments, the British cabinet is 
made up of varying numbers of minis- 
ters. The heads of most administra- 
tive departments, plus a number of 
other officials and a few political lead- 
ers without administrative duties, are 
appointed by the prime minister and 
known collectively as the ministry. 

Twenty or more of these are desig- 
nated as “of cabinet rank,” and it 
is entirely up to the prime minister 
who they shall be. While the most 
important ministers, such as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs 
are always included, the holders of 
lesser titles are sometimes in the cabi- 
net and sometimes not, according to 
the prime minister’s wish. 

Because of the size of the cabinet 
and the ministry, the wartime British 
government has contained another sub- 
division—the War Cabinet. This 
group, like the cabinet and the minis- 
try, has varied from time to time in 
size and membership. The men, chosen 
for their ability and political impor- 
tance as individuals rather than be- 
cause of the offices they held, were 
the top leaders in Britain’s wartime 
government. 

Although an American President 
does not make many changes in the 
membership of his cabinet, the key 
jobs in the British cabinet change 
hands frequently. The prime minister 
moves his appointees from one post to 
another as freely as he changes par- 
ticular offices from ministerial to cabi- 
net rank and back again. 

Another important difference be- 
tween the British cabinet and our own 
is the fact that British ministers are 
always members of Parliament, while 
American cabinet members are barred 
from holding seats in Congress. This 
does not mean, of course, that British 
ministers are all originally elected by 
the people. Some must, according to 
law, be chosen from the House of 
Lords. The majority, however, are 


usually members of the House of 


Commons. 
It should be mentioned, at this point, 
that the members of the House of 


Lords are not elected by the people. 
Membership in the House of Lords, 
which corresponds roughly to our Sen- 
ate although it is a far less powerful 
body, is the hereditary right of Eng- 
lish noblemen of certain levels, a few 
church dignitaries, and selected Scotch 
and Irish peers. Most of them attend 
the House of Lords only on important 
occasions, such as the opening of Par- 
liament. Only those who have been 
in public life and are interested in 
affairs of government attend regularly. 
The real law-making body in England, 
however, is the House of Commons, be- 
cause it can pass laws with or without 
the consent of the Lords. 

There is a much closer relationship 
between the British cabinet and Parlia- 
ment than there is between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the 
American government. Although the 
United States President can propose 
legislation and sign or veto legislation, 
the prime minister and his cabinet 
take an active part in lawmaking. 

Having worked out a program of 
legislation together, it is they who 
introduce most bills in the House of 
Commons. While their bills are under 
consideration, they are on hand to an- 
swer questions raised by the other 
members. In addition, they regularly 
make reports to the House of Com- 
mons on what the administrative 
branch of the government is doing. 

As long as the House of Commons 
is satisfied with the general perform- 
ance of a government, it is expected 
to support it by passing the bills it 
introduces. When it is dissatisfied, 
it can, by rejecting government-spon- 
sored legislation, force either the gov- 
ernment’s resignation or a new gen- 
eral election. 

If a general election results, the af- 
termath is the same as the situation 
which we are now witnessing: the 
leader of the majority (or the leader 
of a coalition) forms a new govern- 
ment. It may or may not be the same 
man who was prime minister before 
the election, depending on the results. 

On the other hand, the expression of 
dissatisfaction may be met simply by 
the formation of a new government 
without going to the trouble of an elec- 
tion. This may be done by the same 
prime minister who was in office be- 
fore the crisis arose, and he will strive 
to make suitable changes in order to 
satisfy the criticism. Or an entirely 
different man may be called upon to 
take over as prime minister. 
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The Story of the 


The Charter... 


The affirmative votes of 89 senators 
have now ratified the United Nations 
Charter and committed the American 
people to support of the new World 
Security Organization blueprinted at 
Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco. 
Confronting the choice between in- 
ternationalism and isolationism for the 
second time in little more than a quar- 
ter of a century, the Senate com- 
pletely reversed its former position 
and procedure. In 1919, Woodrow 
Wilson’s League of Nations Covenant 
went down to defeat after nearly nine 
months of bitter debate. This time, 
only six days of discussion were 
needed to convince an overwhelming 
majority of senators that they should 
vote to place the United States among 
the nations allied in an effort to pre- 
serve peace throughout the world. 

Other than the resistance of the 
few diehard isolationists in the Sen- 
ate, the only barrier to immediate ac- 
ceptance of the Charter was a slight 
controversy over Article 43, which ob- 
ligates members of the new organiza- 
tion to place military forces at the 
disposal of the Security Council. 
Since Congress will thresh out the de- 
tails of our military commitment later, 
however, no real dispute developed. 

Administration leaders hope to 
avoid the difficulties of treaty ratifica- 
tion in handling this aspect of our 
commitment. There is now a move- 
ment under way to have the Ameri- 
can military quota determined by a 
joint resolution of both houses of Con- 
gress—a legislative act which would 
require simple majorities of the House 
and Senate rather than the approval 
of two-thirds of the Senate. 


. . . And Opinions on It 


That the Amer people whole- 
heartedly approv ur adherence to 
the United Nations Security Charter 
worked out at San Francisco was evi- 
dent in the nearly unanimous vote 
with which the Senate ratified it. 
That their approval does not carry 
with it complete faith in the power 
of the Charter to preserve peace was 
equally evident in the results of a 
recent Gallup Poll. 

Only 15 per cent of people asked the 
question, “Do you think the Charter 


worked out at San Francisco will pre- 
vent future wars?” replied that they 
thought it would. Twenty-seven per 
cent said it would prevent wars if the 
countries committed to it took addi- 
tional peace precautions. Some 36 
per cent felt that the Charter would 
not prevent future wars and 22 per 
cent were undecided. 

Those who believed the Charter 
might accomplish its aims with the 
help of other measures «* world co- 
operation stressed Big Five unity as 
the most important condition of the 
Charter’s success. By and large, Re- 
publican voters were less optimistic 
than Democratic voters about the po- 
tentialities of the Charter as a peace- 
preserving mechanism. 


Rebuff to de Gaulle 


The action of the French Consulta- 
tive Assembly in rejecting the ref- 
erendum proposal presented by Gen- 
eral Charles de Gaulle has been gen- 
erally regarded as a strong rebuff to 
the leader of the government. How- 
ever, if a political crisis follows, it 
will be of de Gaulle’s choosing, for the 
Assembly’s powers are purely con- 
sultative, not legislative. 

_The chief point of difference be- 
tween General de Gaulle and the mem- 
bers of the Assembly was concerned 
with the power to be granted the mem- 
bers of the constituent assembly to be 
elected in the fall. De Gaulle’s plan 
was for a national referendum on 
whether France should work out a 
new constitution or continue to be gov- 
erned under the constitution of 1875. 
He proposed that the elected assem- 
bly be given only limited legislative 
power. 

Although the Assembly action is 
not binding upon the government, it 
indicated that the members were de- 
termined that the body to be elected 
should have ample legislative power 
to control the government while de- 
voting itself to the problem of fram- 
ing the new constitution. If this 
plan is followed, it eliminates the pos- 
sibility of reviving the two chambers 
of Parliament as provided for in the 
old constitution even for the purpose 
of writing the new constitution. 

General de Gaulle, in his strong de- 
fense of his own plan, pled for a sys- 
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tem of government in France which 
would eliminate the cabinet crises 
which plagued the country before the 
war. He asked that the constituent 
assembly be given power to “choose 
the head of the government with suffi- 
cient authority so that he can have 
credit for at least several months,” in- 
stead of being at the mercy of any 
movement in the assembly. 


Urgent Coal Need 


As the summer draws to a close 
warnings of imminent famine, pesti- 
lence, and anarchy abroad are grow- 
ing in volume and urgency. With the 
war against the Nazis won, the people 
of Europe, particularly western Eu- 
rope, have yet to conquer the evils 
which are following in the wake of 
the vicious total war initiated by the 
Germans. 

Since early summer we have been 
aware of the food shortages which 
have been somewhat alleviated by 
shipments from Canada, the United 
States and other Allied nations with 
reserves sufficient to fill their own 
needs with some food left over. How- 
ever, at the moment, authorities on 
the scene in France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Italy are giving al- 
most full attention to what they con- 
sider the most crucial shortage in 
Europe—the shortage of coal. 

Coal is the foundation on which the 
European economy rests. It is the 
fuel without which factories must re- 
main idle. Without coal homes must 
remain unheated and uncomfortable, 
and the internal transportation sys- 
tem will be severely handicapped. 
Only in Germany and Italy had the 
use of waterpower to furnish electri- 
cal energy been developed extensively, 
and in those countries most installa- 
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tions were destroyed during the war. 

At the present time an advisory body 
known as the European Coal Organiza- 
tion is studying the problem with 
hopes of being able to recommend a 
solution which can be put into opera- 
tion immediately. In order to arrive 
at its destination in time to be of use 
during this first winter of peace, the 
supply of coal made available to the 
needy countries must be started on 
its way by September 1. 

Even in normal times Europe was 
never entirely self-sufficient in coal 
production. Germany supplied 60 per 
cent of the total coal consumed in 
Europe before the war. Now German 
production is estimated at about ten 
per cent of what it was in normal 
times. No one seems to know where 
the coal is to come from. Coal seams 
have been blocked and machinery 
ruined during the war. A shortage 
of manpower is contemplated through- 
out the continent. 

If the armies of Europe can be de- 
mobilized speedily and a good portion 
of the men diverted to work in the 
mines, if the prisoners and displaced 
persons now scattered throughout the 
continent can be utilized, Europe may 
be able to solve the greater part of 
this vast problem. Because little aid 
can be hoped for from hard-pressed 
Britain, from the war-torn Soviet 
Union, or from the United States, still 
engaged in a Pacific war which is using 
up her resources at a record rate, the 
fate of Europe in this matter rests 
largely in her own hands. 


Attlee’s Cabinet 


Like a newly elected President of 
the United States, a newly chosen 
British Prime Minister makes one of 
his first official acts the choosing of 4 
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cabinet. Here are some of the key ap- 
pointments made by Britain’s Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee: 

For the critical post of Foreign 
Minister, Attlee chose veteran labor 
leader Ernest Bevin. Bevin, called by 
Winston Churchill “the ablest figure 
in British industry” served in the 
coalition cabinet as Minister of Labor 
and National Services. As Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (the equivalent of 
our Secretary of the Treasury) he se- 
lected Hugh Dalton, another Labor 
Party veteran, who served as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade in the 
Churchill cabinet. 

The new President of the Board of 
Trade is Sir Stafford Cripps, remem- 
bered for his service as Ambassador 


“to Russia under the coalition and for 


his attempt to work out a compromise 
with the Indian nationalists earlier in 
the war. Arthur Greenwood, one of 
the most popular of British labor 
leaders, has taken over the job of Lord 
Privy Seal (the job is in itseif negligi- 
ble—it makes its holder in effect a 
minister without portfolio). 

Two other appointments of impor- 
tance are those of Herbert Morrison as 
Lord President of the Council and Sir 
William Jowitt as Lord Chancellor. 
The former was head of the London 
Labor Party after 1934 and Minister 
of Home Security and Home Secretary 
in the previous cabinet. The latter, 
a distinguished lawyer, was Pay- 
master General under Churchill with 
special duties to plan postwar con- 
struction. 


Labor and the Zionists 


The Labor Party landslide in Brit- 
ain has brought new hope to world 
Zionism—the movement dedicated to 


| the establishment of a Jewish home- 


land in Palestine. For, unlike the 
Conservatives who have dominated 
Britain for a decade, the Laborites 
look with favor on the Zionist idea. 
Indeed, their pre-election platform 
pledged them to givé it active support. 

Just how—and how soon—Prime 
Minister Attlee and his party will go 
about implementing their pledge is 
not yet known. What the Zionists 
want is authorization for all the Jews 
in Europe to travel to Palestine as 
soon as possible. If the new British 
government uses its influence to see 
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the war. 
tion but to supply water for cooling. 


this obtained, it will mean the influx 
of about 1,300,000 people into the lit- 
tle Middle Eastern country. This, in 
turn, will undoubtedly mean trouble 
with the Arabs, who deeply resent the 
Jewish minority in Palestine and 
firmly oppose any enlargement of it. 

The World Zionist Conference, cur- 
rently meeting in London, is preparing 
a restatement of the case for unre- 
stricted Jewish immigration to Pales- 
tine. Although Zionist leaders recog- 
nize that pre-election pledges often 
seem impossible to fulfill once a party 
has attained office, they are hopeful 
that the new British government give 
concrete aid to their cause. It is their 
belief that Arab opposition would col- 
lapse in the face of a strong statement 
by the British on the Jewish question 
and that the opening up of Palestine 
to Europe’s refugees would not upset 
the Middle East in any way danger- 
ous to the war effort. 


Personnel Cut Wanted 


Senator Byrd, long the chief con- 
gressional champion of economy in 
government, is currently campaigning 
for a postwar cut in federal adminis- 
trative personnel which would bring 
the total of government workers below 
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the 1,000,000 mark. This would mean 
the dismissal of more than 2,000,000 
workers for, according to the senator, 
there are now 3,543,326 people on the 
federal payroll. 

By the time Japan is defeated, a 
still larger cut may be necessary if 
Senator Byrd’s goal is to be reached. 
In spite of the end of the war in Eu- 
rope, the number of federal employees 
is still going up. Civil Service Com- 
mission records show that between 
May, 1944, and May, 1945, the govern- 
ment increased its personnel by 200,- 
000, most of the new workers being 
hired to meet the needs of expanded 
activity in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, the Navy Department, and the 
Commerce Department. 

Senator Byrd is waiting for the re- 
sults of the government audit recently 
authorized by Congress. This report, 
showing how the various agencies and 
departments stand financially as well 
as what they have done in terms of the 
programs designated for them, will 
indicate the most likely points for econ- 
omy and a reduction of federal per- 
sonnel. 


Against Native Fascism 


The citizens of Los Angeles and sur- 
rounding communities joined forces 
during the past month to rid them- 
selves of Gerald L. K. Smith, the head 
of the America First organization, and 
bitter opponent of United States par- 
ticipation in any kind of international 
organization. The method used to 
convince Smith that he would be un- 
successful in his appeals to prejudice 
and race hatred in the Los Angeles 
area is one which may prove useful to 
other communities. 

When Smith secured the Shrine 
Auditorium with a seating capacity of 
6,700 for a mass meeting to be held 
on July 20, a citizens’ committee ar- 
ranged to hold a meeting of citizens 
opposed to Smith’s policies on the same 
night in the Olympic Auditorium, 
which seats 12,000 people. On the 
night when the meetings took place, 
the Olympic Auditorium was filled and 
a crowd of 5,000 had to be turned away, 
while the Smith meeting failed to fill 
the Shrine Auditorium. 

Instead of conducting the counter- 
rally as an anti-Smith demonstration 
the committee decided to use the occa- 
sion to solidify the community senti- 
ment and direct community action to- 
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ward a definite goal. The theme of 
the meeting was “An American City in 
Action,” and its effectiveness was indi- 
cated by the $10,000 contributed to 
fight native fascism. 

Almost every important organiza- 
tion in the Los Angeles area took part 
in the demonstration, which was spon- 
sored by some 200 groups representing 
churches, veterans, business, labor, and 
political organizations. 

California’s Attorney General Rob- 
bert W. Kenny served as chairman of 
the meeting, introducing speakers 
representing various parts of the com- 
munity, such as Mayor Fletcher Bow- 
ron, William Bassett of the AF of L, 
and Orson Welles and Burgess Mere- 
dith of Hollywood. 

The meeting was so successful that 
a continuation committee has been 
formed to plan for further meetings 
aimed at coordinating community de- 
fenses against demagogic appeals.-~ 


NEWS QUIZ 


1. Outline the main steps which have 
been taken in preparation for the final 
assault upon the Japanese homeland. 

2. How many American bombers and 
fighter-bombers will soon be ready for 
use against Japan? 

3. How many men is the United States 
Army preparing for action against the 
Japanese? 

4. What are the main features of the 
“surrender terms” proclaimed by the 
United States, Great Britain, and China 
at Potsdam? 

5. What indications have there been 
that Russia may join the war against 
Japan if the ultimatum is rejected? 

6. Are there any signs that Japan may 
be willing to surrender without a last- 
ditch fight? 

7. Why had the British people come to 
lack confidence in Churchill as a recon- 
struction leader? 

8. What economic reforms had the 
Churchill government promised to Eng- 
land for the postwar period and why 
were they repudiated? 

9. Name some of the objectives of the 
Labor Party. 

10. How do these differ from the Con- 
servatives’ plans in method and scope? 

11. In what ways is England’s foreign 
policy expected to be affected by the 
change in government? 

12. True or false: The radical trend 
shown in the results of the British elec- 
tion is in keeping with movements under 
way in several European nations. 

13. Compare the British system of gov- 
ernment with the American. 

14. Give some of the highlights of 
Winston Churchill’s career. Tell some- 
thing about the political background of 
Clement Attlee. 

15. By what vote did the United States 
Senate ratify the United Nations Char- 
ter? 
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Winston Churchill campaigning 


Churchill — England’s War Leader 


UST as Adolf Hitler will always 

symbolize militant Nazi Germany, 
so Winston Churchill will go down in 
history as the personification of a 
Britain, scarred and battered, but defi- 
ant among her ruins and eventually 
winning through to victory in the sec- 
ond great war of the 20th century. 
For five years, Churchill’s pudgy face 
and figure, his rolling voice, his jaunt- 
ily held cigar were as surely British 
trademarks as the Union Jack or the 
cartoon figure of John Bull. 

Perhaps the stress of those five 
years might have made the British 
people and the world accept any effec- 
tive leader in the same spirit. But 
the deposed prime minister was a par- 
ticularly ready symbol because of the 
many time-honored British ideas and 
traditions which were fused in his 
single personality. 

Churchill was and is, first of all, an 
aristocrat, with all the characteristics 
the term implies to tradition-loving 
Britons. The eldest son of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, he is a contemporary 
representative of the great family 
which included the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough. 

Along with wealth and social pres- 
tige, this heritage gave Winston 
Churchill strength and _ intelligence. 
It also gave him an aristocrat’s view 
of life and a passionate devotion to 
all things British. 

It was thus natural that Churchill 
should find his career in war and poli- 
tics. After an education at Harrow, 
one of the two most famous English 
public schools, and Sandhurst, Eng- 
land’s West Point, he served briefly 
in the Army. In 1900, he entered Par- 
liament as a Conservative member. 

His first government post of im- 
portance was the Home Secretaryship, 
which he occupied in 1910 and 1911. 
In the latter year, he was made First 
Lord of the Admiralty and, in this 
position, built up the strength of the 
British Fleet. Its defeats at Antwerp 
and Gallipoli damaged his prestige and 
temporarily forced him out of power. 
But, after a period of military service 
in France, in the course of which he 
nearly lost his life, he made a political 
comeback as Minister of Munitions. 

Between 1919 and 1921, Churchill 
was Secretary for War and Air. But 
his ill-advised dispatching of a British 
force to Russia to aid Czarist forces 
trying to stem the tide of revolution 
dimmed his star again. He was out 
of office for several years. 

In 1924, Churchill returned to the 
House of Commons and has remained 
there ever since. In the years leading 
up to the present war, he was a recog- 


nized Conservative leader. His vot- 
ing and speaking established him as an 
enemy of social legislation, a strong 
defender of the Empire, and an early 
advocate of British intervention to 
stop Hitler’s conquests. 

Although he had been branded as a 
warmonger, Churchill was appointed 
First Lord of the Admiralty in Neville 
Chamberlain’s cabinet in 1939. When 
Chamberlain was ousted in 1940, 
Churchill was acclaimed the logical 
war leader and was awarded the prime 
ministership. 

In this role, Churchill successfully 
mobilized Britain’s human and mate- 
rial resources. Where his policies 
could not stem the tide of reverses 
which overwhelmed Britain in the 
early years, his personality heartened 
the people to go on. His solid, ‘cheer- 
ful figure was a familiar sight in the 
bomb-ravaged streets of London and 
his voice, roaring Britain’s invincibil- 
ity, was heard in every British home 
through the darkest periods. 

Through his astute negotiations 
with the United States and Russia, 
Churchill gradually brought Britain 
back to the position of world power she 
had all but lost. He also won for him- 
self a great popularity among all the 
United Nations. 

But while Churchill’s colorful leader- 
ship was gratefully accepted through- 
out the war, the very things which 
made him great as a wartime prime 
minister worked to his disadvantage 
when he approached the test of elec- 
tion in 1945. Applauding the heroic, 
Empire-loving patriotism with which 
he led them in battle, the British peo- 
ple were not disposed to accept the 
conservative nationalism which went 
with it when they looked for a peace- 
time prime minister. Even the fact 
that a part of the war is as yet un- 
finished was not enough to keep them 
from turning toward a liberal regime. 

But, passing from office, Churchill 
will be remembered with affection for 
many things. Not the least of the 
gifts which endeared him to Britain 
and the world is his penchant for 
phrase-making. Such remarks as 
“never before have so many owed so 
much to so few,” with which he paid 
tribute to the Royal Air Force during 
the blitz, are already established in the 
national history he loves so well. 

Despite the defeat of his party, 
Churchill will rank with the greatest 
of British prime ministers. He will 
always be remembered for having ral- 
lied the British people and freedom- 
loving people everywhere at a time 
when it appeared that their cause was 
all but lost. 


Attlee—Chosen as Peace Leader 


OTH in policy and in personality, 

Clement Attlee, the Labor Party 
leader who has become Britain’s new 
prime minister, represents a complete 
contrast to his predecessor. Where 
Churchill stood for the old, the tried, 
and the conservative, Attlee stands for 
the new and radical. Where Churchill 
was spectacular, colorful, and flam- 
boyant, Attlee is quiet, undramatic, 
and self-effacing. 

Although Attlee represents the com- 
mon man’s aspiration toward a social- 
ist form of government, Attlee the 
man is the product of a background 
almost as conservative as Churchill’s 
own. The son of a comfortably situ- 
ated middle-class family, he was edu- 
cated at a “public school” scarcely less 
exclusive than Harrow and at Oxford’s 
University College. 

Attlee, however, early developed a 
sympathy for the poor and an interest 
in helping them. Finishing his edu- 
cation, he went to live in the slum dis- 
tricts of East London where he sup- 
ported himself by taking jobs on the 
docks. Before long, he was a convert 
to socialism. In 1910, he became sec- 
retary of a pioneer social settlement 
for university men who wanted to live 
in the industrial area and study work- 
ing class problems. 

Three years of this were followed 
by a period of teaching at the London 
School of Economics. When the war 
came, Attlee fought in France, Gallip- 
oli and Mesopotamia, retiring as a 
major after being seriously wounded. 

When the postwar period opened, 
he had brief experience in politics as 
mayor of Stepney, East London. In 
1922, he began a full-fledged parlia- 
mentary career as secretary to the 
leader of the Opposition. Other jobs 
in the House of Commons followed. 
Attlee rose slowly until in November, 
1935, he became the acknowledged 
Labor leader in Parliament. 

Throughout his career as a legis- 
lator, Attlee was the champion of the 
workingman’s rights and of the so- 
cialist system which, in his opinion, 
is needed to guarantee them. On in- 
ternational questions, he has been 
identified as a firm internationalist, 
working for “a World Cooperative 
Commonwealth of Nations in which 
every nation, while preserving its own 
distinctive civilization and organizing 
its life on the lines best suited to it, 
will combine with the others for the 
good of humanity.” 

‘ Defending his socialism, Attlee has 
said that “the only motive which 
should guide the economic mechanism 
is the public need and the public well- 
being.” In Attlee’s philosophy, how- 
ever, this does not call for a dictato- 
rial, state-dominated type of govern- 
ment. Communism, and all variants 
of it which would subordinate the in- 
dividual’s liberty to the interests of 
the state, he has always hated and 
opposed. 

The coming of the present war 
brought Attlee to more political prom- 
inance than he had known before. In 
1940, Prime Minister Chamberlain, 
struggling to unify his government 
for the war effort, asked him to serve 
in the cabinet along with Arthur 
Greenwood, also a leader of the Labor 
Party. Both, however, condemned the 
government’s policies and refused to 
serve. 

When Churchill was elevated to the 
prime ministership, Attlee did consent 
to join the coalition cabinet. His first 
post was that of Lord Privy Seal. He 


was later made deputy prime minister, 
in which capacity he often represented 
Britain abroad when Prime Minister 
Churchill was occupied at home. 
Although Attlee has always been 
plain-spoken about his views, he at- 
tracted relatively little attention in 
the outside world. As a delegate to 
the San Francisco Conference, he was 
almost unnoticed. Part of his incon- 
spicuousness is due to a rather poor 
speaking voice and a_ personality 
which has not the magnetic quality of 
Churchill’s. Part is due to a prefer- 
ence for hard work in private. 
Attlee’s appeal for the British peo- 
ple rests on his devotion to principle 
and his record of quiet service. His 
announcement, made in 1940, when he 
first became a member of the gov- 
ernment, that after the war there 
would be “cake for none until all had 
had bread” represents his stand on the 
big social questions Britain will soon 
face. It implies social security, eco- 
nomic planning, and the nationaliza- 
tion of certain major industries. 
These things, under Attlee, will be 
achieved through the orderly, demo- 
cratic processes of traditional British 
government. Never a revolutionary, 
Attlee has always stood for the legal 
and democratic way. Following it, he 
has seen his party grow from a little 
group of 30 members to a mass or- 
ganization involving millions, and from 
a low point of power in which it had 
five seats in Parliament to its present 
position of overwhelming leadership. 
The next few months will test the 
leadership of Clement Attlee. Lacking 
the color and world-wide reputation of 
Winston Churchill, he must chart Eng- 
land’s course in the international field. 
On the British home front the test will 
be even more severe, for his party is 
committed to a program of social and 
economic reforms more sweeping than 
any ever undertaken in British history. 
Although his party holds a substantial 
majority of seats in the House of Com- 
mons and hence is not in danger of 
being defeated, the program which will 
be advanced will meet with bitter oppo- 
sition from powerful interests. To 
compromise on the clear-cut program 
supported by his party would be re- 
garded as betrayal by those who put 
the party in power; yet to carry it out 
will involve great difficulties. 
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SIGNAL CORPS 


Representatives of the Big Three nations gather round the conference table at Potsdam. Of the original 


Big Three chiefs, only Generalissimo Stalin now remains in office. 


Relations of the Big Three 


HEN the term, the “Big Three,” 
originated, it was generally un- 
derstood to refer to President Roose- 
velt, Prime Minister Churchill, and 
Marshal Stalin. With the passing of 
Mr. Roosevelt and the recent defeat of 
Mr. Churchill, the term is now properly 
used to define the three great coun- 
It is in 
this sense that David J. Dallin uses the 
term as the title for his new book, The 
Big Three (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. $2.75). 
There can be no question that the 


| subject of Mr. Dallin’s book is the 
' most important confronting the world 
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today, for the author undertakes to 
examine the prospects of peace in the 
years ahead. To Mr. Dallin the future 
of peace hinges not upon the machinery 
constructed at San Francisco nor upon 
lofty pronouncements of unity at Pots- 


| dam but upon the ability of the United 


States, Great Britain, and the Soviet 
Union to compose their differences in 
the postwar period. — 

“The United Nations will be able to 
prevent military action between small 
powers, in cases of conflicts among 
small nations which do not have the 
backing of one of the big three,” the 
author contends. “In all other cases, 
namely, those in which a great power 
is interested in the affairs of a small 
nation, or in which disagreement 
wmong the great powers has reached 
a stage where no compromise is pos- 
sible, the United Nations will be as 
helpless to prevent wars as was the 
League of Nations. The United Na- 
tions will have neither a policy of its 
own nor a separate military force to 
achieve its lofty goals. 

“Along with the Big Three, the new 
ganization of the United Nations is 
often referred to as a new great power 
in the world. This conception is er- 
foneous. The United Nations, a great 
World organization, will be, it appears 
today, but a treaty of the Big Three, 
With all the virtues and weaknesses 
of international treaties. According 
to the narrow form which it is taking, 


it will actually be an agreement of the 
three powers to attempt a peaceful 
settlement of disputes, whenever pos- 
sible. To this limited extent it repre- 
sents a forward step, as do the other 
agreements on international collabora- 
tion—the Air Convention, Bretton 
Woods, Chapultepec.” 

If it serves no other purpose, The 
Big Three will jolt those who have al- 
lowed themselves to become complacent 
about the future. The waging of peace 
will be as difficult a task as the waging 
of war, and unless it is successfully 
accomplished, the world will be con- 
fronted in the not too distant future 
by an even more terrible war than the 
one through which we are now passing. 
And in this struggle to keep the peace, 
the United States must of necessity 
play a decisive role. 

The bulk of Mr. Dallin’s book is 
devoted to a study of the conflicting 
interests of the Big Three. The war 
has completely altered the power rela- 
tionships of the world. Unlike olden 
days when large sections of the world 
were under the control of a single em- 
pire, the period immediately ahead 
finds three mighty giants in power, 
each with its national interests, its 
spheres of influence, and its own pro- 
grams to advance. Can all the differ- 
ences be composed? 

Mr. Dallin begins by discussing fu- 
ture relations between the United 
States and Britain. The most impor- 
tant factor here is the altered position 
of the United States. For the first 
time in history, Britain has sunk to a 
second-rate naval power. America’s 
seapower after the war will be two or 
three times as strong as Britain’s. In 
times past, such a state of affairs would 
have led to an attempt on the part of 
Britain to outstrip this country in 
naval construction, because one of the 
historic tenets of British policy is to 
have seapower equaled by none: 

Under existing conditions, however, 
it is not likely that England will ever 
be able to reestablish her position of 
naval supremacy. She must then seek 


a new policy in order to guarantee her 
future security. Mr. Dallin does not 
believe that such a policy will be the 
strengthening of the bonds of empire, 
for many members of the Empire— 
especially Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand—are drawing closer to the 
United States and its newly acquired 
military might. Nor does the author 
believe that the necessary security can 
be found in establishing close relations 
with the nations of western Europe, 
as some English spokesmen have advo- 
cated. 

The only alternative is continued co- 
operation between the Anglo-Saxon 
powers, the formation of something 
resembling a permanent military alli- 
ance. While little has been said offi- 
cially on this subject, there are many 
indications that such an alliance— 
formal or otherwise—will come into 
being. “The government of Britain 
after this war will, and for an indefi- 
nite period must, avoid serious conflict 
with the United States. Britain will 
give way rather than take her chances 
in a fight with the United States.” 
Mr. Dallin continues: 

This state of things imposes limits on 
British peacetime foreign policy. Brit- 
ain must avoid diplomatic or military 
action which is contrary to the interests 
or world policies of the United States. 
Real freedom of action is possible for 
Britain only in spheres in which America 
is not interested; in other words, con- 
sidering the far-ranging interests of the 
United States, in spheres of only minor 
importance. On vital questions, London 
will have to coordinate its political course 
with, and in certain cases even subordi- 
nate it to, that followed by Washing- 
eee 

Assuming the continuation of close 
cooperation between the United States 
and Britain, will not such an alliance 
be considered in Moscow as a threat 
to Russia. Will not this cooperation, 
as one writer has put it, “threaten to 
divide the world into two rival camps, 
the Anglo-American versus Russia?” 

That such a possibility exists, the 
author clearly recognizes. In fact, the 
future peace of the world will depend 
almost exclusively upon the ability of 





the United States and Britain to get 
along with Russia, and more specifi- 
cally upon the ability of the United 
States to compose its differences with 
the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Dallin does not minimize the 
differences between Russia and the 
Anglo-Saxon powers and sees real dan- 
ger of their leading to friction, even 
armed conflict, in the future. He sees 
the possibility of Russia’s attempting 
to extend her influence over large parts 
of Europe, including Germany; of 
seeking to become a great naval power, 
with outlets to the Mediterranean and 
perhaps the Atlantic; of expansionist 
objectives in the Middle and Far East. 
According to the author: 

A great uneasiness concerning Russia’s 
postwar aims has been felt in all parts 
of the world, including the countries of 
Russia’s allies, and this uneasiness has 
been mounting from month to month since 
1943. It is based on facts. After Stalin- 
grad uncertainty as to the outcome of 
the war was beginning to fade in Russia, 
and new plans for postwar settlements 
matured rapidly. Beginning modestly, 
proposals of territorial settlements grew 
more and more ambitious. Limited at the 
beginning to a few neighboring territo- 
ries, they gradually began to include 
great lands and peoples. Slogans and 
ideas sprang up spontaneously: crushing 
of fascism; guarantee of Russian secu- 
rity; prevention of future wars; trans- 
formation of social systems. 

Mr. Dallin believes that the time has 
come to take a firm stand against fur- 
ther Soviet expansion. The Russians 
understand the power of armed force 
and we should avoid appeasing them 
further. “Today it is still possible for 
the Soviet Union to retreat in Europe 
to the limits of national Russia—to 
the natural borders of the three main 
Russian nationalities—and to reestab- 
lish the real independence of her 
neighbors. Tomorrow may be too late. 
No amount of realism and sober cal- 
culation is of any help when a certain 
limit of power expansion has been 
crossed, when a concession starts to 
look like a defeat, when the rest of 
the world has become nervously mili- 
tant. Ultimate defeat of the expand- 
ing power becomes certain.” 

At best, the period immediately 
ahead is bound to be a period of armed 
peace. Pessimistic as the author’s 
conclusion is, it does not necessarily 
mean that the period will end in a 
third world war. While the objectives 
of the present war have been purely 
negative; that is, of crushing genuine 
world conquerors, the achievement of 
these aims has given the world the 
opportunity to build a lasting peace. 
That opportunity can be realized, in 
the author’s opinion, only through 
“internal evolution” within each na- 
tion. The Wars of Liberation must 
be succeeded by a real “Peace of 
Liberation.” 
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Early Defeat for Japan? 


(Concluded from page 1) 


ment of General Kenney that 7,500 
bombers and fighter-bombers will soon 
add their strength to that of the air 
forces already active against Japan. 
General Kenney contemplates tremen- 
dous mass bombardments of Japan’s 
already battered and smouldering 
cities—raids in which 5,000 tons of 
explosives will be unloaded over a 
single target. This means that Japan 
will be subjected to attacks whose in- 
tensity surpasses by almost 50 per 
cent the worst Germany endured. 

The Allies are also preparing to mass 
huge concentrations of ground troops 
in the Far East for the invasion of 
Japan. General Jacob L. Devers, new 
Commanding General of Army Ground 
Forces, boasts that the United States 
Army is preparing a force of 7,000,000 
men for action in a coordinated single 
blow against the enemy. This great 
army will use radical new methods of 
warfare particularly geared to the 
Japanese situation. 


Political Developments 


The towering strength of our armed 
forces is not, however, the only thing 
which points to an early Japanese de- 
feat. Of equal importance are the 
world political developments which 
have recently emphasized the unity of 
the major Allies and their unshaken 
determination to carry the war 
through to a successful conclusion. 

At Potsdam, the United States, 
Great Britain, and China reaffirmed 
their intention of seeing Japanese mil- 
itarism completely destroyed and pre- 
sented the Japanese people with an 
ultimatum detailing the specific con- 
ditions they must meet in order to end 
the war before they are annihilated. 
(China’s chief of state, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, was not present at 
the Potsdam meeting, but dispatched 
his approval of the proclamation. ) 

The Potsdam surrender terms prom- 
ise the Japanese people that if their 
forces lay down their arms now, they 
will be “neither enslaved as a race nor 
destroyed as a nation.” They will be 
permitted to retain non-militaristic 
industries and, eventually, to partic- 
ipate in world trade relations. They 
will have access to sources of raw ma- 
terials necessary to the maintenance of 
their economic life. All that will be 
forced upon them will be a change of 
regime which will “remove all obstacles 


Japan’s rice paddies and other agricultural resources fall far short of supplying her 


to the revival of democratic tendencies 
among the Japanese people.” The new 
government must guarantee freedom 
of speech, religion, and thought as well 
as respect for fundamental human 
life. War criminals must be punished, 
the armed forces withdrawn to the 
homeland and disarmed, and conquered 
territories returned to their original 
owners. These things the Allies will 
enforce through a military occupation, 
but occupying forces will be withdrawn 
as soon as the required conditions have 
been met. The proclamation implies 
that the Japanese people may organize 
a new government under the present 
Emperor or depose the old system and 
set up a completely new regime as they 
themselves desire. 

The stated alternative to Japanese 
acceptance of these terms is a con- 
tinuation of the war until Japan is 
overrun and her people are beaten into 
surrender. Because of the formidable 
array of Allied strength already lined 
up against them, the Japanese know 
that we can and will make good this 
threat. 

There is also another, and similarly 
formidable, threat implied in the 
course of the Potsdam negotiations— 
the prospect that if Japanese resist- 
ance continues, Russian might will be 
added to the striking power already 
mobilized by the Allies. Russia and 
Japan have long been hostile neigh- 
bors and it is well known that Russia 
has an interest in acquiring a larger 
voice in Far Eastern affairs. 

While Soviet forces were preoc- 
cupied in Europe, there was little dan- 
ger that the Kremlin would take on a 
new enemy even in the hope of further- 
ing this interest. But now that Ger- 
many has been put down, Russia’s 
fighting machine is available for serv- 
ice elsewhere. 

The first concrete indication that 
Russia might take up arms against 
Japan came when the treaty of friend- 
ship between the two countries expired 
last spring. Accusing the Japanese of 
aiding Germany, Russia denounced the 
pact and hinted that she might soon 
settle the score with them. 

Between this gesture and the Pots- 
dam conference, official silence blan- 
keted Russo-Japanese relations. It is 
known, however, that the possibility of 
Russian participation in the Far East- 
ern war figured in the conversations of 
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with sufficient food, and she is dependent on imports. With an air and sea blockade 


tightening around the islands, her food position is becoming increasingly difficult. 


INT’. NEWS 


The Japanese Diet in session, with Emperor Hirohito standing on a raised platform 
at the front and listening to a s * 


the Big Three. Of further significance 
is the fact that Russia’s Generalissimo 
Stalin conferred with Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Southeast Asia. 

What is Japan’s reaction to the fate 
foreshadowed for her in these things? 
Will she, like Germany, ignore the odds 
against her and fight on until resist- 
ance is no longer humanly possible? 
Will she attempt by diplomacy to ma- 
neuver us into offering her easier 
terms? Or will she agree to the con- 
ditions laid down at Potsdam and 
bring the war to a speedy conclusion? 


Japanese Propaganda 


All we can learn of the enemy’s 
domestic propaganda indicates that 
most Japanese realize that they cannot 
hope for the kind of victory envisioned 
by the warlords when Japan first made 
her bid for world conquest. As in Ger- 
many in the last, desperate days, the 
government’s official statements to the 
people emphasize the fact that the sit- 
uation is bad and will worsen. As in 
Germany, they appeal for “the last 
ounce of strength,” and try to draw 
optimism from the possibility of Allied 
disunity. Other than this, the only 
assurance they offer comes in the form 
of promises that the homeland’s de- 
fenses against invasion are strong and 
reminders that to date no nation has 
been defeated by air power alone. 

But while Japan’s pronouncements 
to her own people have much the same 
tone as Germany’s in a comparable 
situation, the Japanese government has 
shown itself much more amenable to 
the idea of surrender than the German 
government was. Besides the usual 
rumors of peace offers which attend 
the final stages of any war, there have 
been semi-official statements evincing 
Japan’s willingness to capitulate. 

Just before the Potsdam proclama- 
tion was issued, the Tokyo radio, which 
is, for all practical purposes, the voice 
of the Japanese government, an- 
nounced that a “liberal peace offer’ 
from the United States would meet 
with immediate acceptance in Japan. 
The broadcast implied that the main 
concern of the Japanese is that they 
be allowed to retain their industry and 
live according to their traditional reli- 
gious and social customs. 

The Potsdam ultimatum itself was 
greeted by an absolute refusal on the 
part of the Japanese government. 
Whether this refusal is merely a pre- 
liminary gesture, frem which the Japa- 


nese plan to retreat after an attempt 
at bargaining with Allied leaders, is 
not yet clear. 

There are, nevertheless, signs that 
however uncompromising the present 
rulers of Japan may be, important ele- 
ments in the enemy population desire 
an end of hostilities. That Japanese 
industrialists, fearful of losing their 
wealth if Allied devastation of Japan 
continues, should be restive under the 
control of the country’s ruling military 
clique is not surprising. But it ap- 
pears that opposition to the prevailing 
Army rule is now developing among 
certain military men as well. 

General Kanaji Ishihara and Gen- 
eral Yasuji Okamura, the former a re- 
tired Army leader and the latter com- 
mander of all Japanese forces in China, 
recently voiced sharp criticisms of the 
Army’s present policies. General Ishi- 
hara called for the Army’s retirement 
from political life and the establish- 
ment of freedom of public opinion and 
association in Japan. General Oka- 
mura announced that the withdrawal 
of Japanese forces from China was im- 
possible, implying that he had been 
under pressure to bring them home. 

In Japan, where the policies of the 
governmental and military hierarchy 
are seldom challenged, these gestures 
are extremely significant, pointing to 
a degree of political unrest and dis- 
unity which might threaten the con- 
tinued power of the present govern- 
ment. Whether they will be followed 
up by a change of official policy or of 
government cannot be predicted. 

The least easily calculable factor in 
the situation is the intensity of Japa- 
nese pride and fanaticism. If the Jap- 
anese were to evaluate their position 
on a logical basis, they would almost 
certainly conclude that they had mai 
reason to capitulate than the Germa 
Unlike the Germans, they are up 
against the full strength of the United 
Nations. And, unlike the Germans, 
they have been promised the possibility 
of continued national existence with- 
out an extended occupation or the re- 
moval of their economic wealth if they 
surrender. But the Japanese mind has 
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been conditioned by the idea that sur-§ 


render is dishonorable, the recollection 
that Japan has never yet lost a war, 
and the feeling that the nation has 4 
“divine mission.” 

These psychological P 
capitulation may prolong the war 
the face of infinitely greater defeats 
than Japan has yet suffered. 
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